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American Negroes in the World War 
Because of the importance of the data presented and the points of view expressed we present this 
week a digest of “The American Negro in World Wars | and II,” a symposium in the Summer issue 
of the Journal of Negro Education.* 


The writers of the articles under review are, it must be 
remembered, prominent Negroes, writing for Negro 
readers. The attitudes expressed may be even more im- 
portant than the data presented. It will be noticed that 
there is sometimes evidence of distinct disagreement among 
the different contributors to this symposium. Dr. Charles 
H. Garvin of Cleveland, O., comments in an article which 
will be referred to below that there are three points of 
view among Negro medical men in regard to the Negro 
hospital at Fort Huachuca, Ariz., the first large all Negro 
hospital for servicemen. Some accept it, he says, as “the 
culmination of a long and bitter fight . . . for the right of 
Negro medical men and women” to use their skill in the 
service of their country; others give it “a kind of moral 
support” but “contend that it is at its very core racial 
segregation and discrimination”; still others insist that 
accepting a “Jim-Crow set-up” at Huachuca has “weak- 
ened and prolonged the fight for total integration into the 
armed forces of the United States.” It is evident that 
this disagreement is by no means confined to the Negro 
physicians. 

Negroes in the Armed Services 


The Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 pro- 
vides that there shall be “no discrimination against any 
person because of race or color,” Campbell C. Johnson, 
executive assistant, National Headquarters, Selective 
Service System, points out. Of all the classified Negro 
registrants, 18.2 per cent are in IV-F (physically, men- 
tally or morally unfit) as compared with 8.5 per cent of 
white registrants. The most important reason for this 
classification is “educational deficiency,” the second 
syphilis. Together they account for 54 per cent of all 
Negro rejections. Only 0.5 per cent of the Negroes, as 
against 3.0 per cent of the whites are deferred for neces- 
sary jobs in war production. There were fewer than 100 
cases of Negro draft evasion during 1942 among 3,000,000 
registrations. As of May 1, 1943, 10.4 per cent of the 
total registrations and 10.2 per cent of those inducted were 
Negroes. Since December, 1942, when voluntary enlist- 
ment in the Navy, Marine Corps and Coast Guard ceased, 
the number of Negroes in these branches of the armed 
services has been increased so that it is now ten per cent of 
their total enlistment. 

Under the conditions which Negro officers had to face 


* Howard University Press, Washington, D. C. 


in World War I, according to William H. Hastie, former 
Civilian Aid to the Secretary of War, there was “not a 
fair test of the potentialities of the Negro officer,” al- 
though “a considerable number of decorations” were 
awarded to them. At its close a Negro applying for a 
commission in the Regular Army was rejected because he 
was declared to have “qualities inherent in the Negro 
race ... rendering them unfit for officers... .” Those in 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps found it extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, to maintain their status. In July, 1941, 
the officer candidate schools began instruction on an 
unsegregated basis, except the Air Corps where segrega- 
tion still obtains. Some six months later “explicit and 
unmistakable instructions” were issued by the War De- 
partment requiring the acceptance of Negro candidates 
“on the basis of individual qualifications.” By the end of 
the year more than a thousand Negroes had been com- 
missioned as second lieutenants and “increasing numbers” 
are being commissioned directly from the ranks. One 
hundred forty-four Negro chaplains are on active duty, 
in comparison with 57 in World War I. Negro officers are 
very seldom used where they must deal with white as well 
as colored troops. The problem of promoting and assign- 
ing Negro officers is serious, the writer says, because of 
the unwillingness of the Army to put a Negro where he 
will command white officers and because Negroes are not 
promoted unless the War Department specifies that a 
given vacancy is to be filled by a Negro. 

Charles H. Garvin, whose article has already been 
mentioned, says that about 300 Negro physicians are now 
in service. Of the 9,900 physicians to be commissioned 
during 1943, there will be only one Negro to 64 whites 
and of the 4,800 dentists, only one Negro to eighty-four 
whites. The Army argues that there are not enough 
Negro physicians for civilian needs and that they do not 
want to take those badly needed in their home communi- 
ties. To the Negro this seems another argument for 
segregation. Yet it is “reliably reported,” says Dr. Garvin 
of the Negro hospital at Fort Huachuca, that white officers 
sometimes choose to go to the Negro hospital for treat- 
ment, even though there is a separate hospital for them. 
At Camp Livingstone, La., there is an interracial staff. 
Negro doctors take part in staff meetings. A hospital 
with a mixed staff of Negro doctors and nurses has been 
set up in Liberia. There are now 200 Negro nurses in 
the Army, caring for Negro patients in segregated wards. 
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Although the War Department has asked for thousands 
of white nurses in 1943 it is said that no more Negro 
nurses are wanted. 

The status of Negroes in the Navy, Coast Guard and 
Marine Corps is discussed by John W. Davis, president 
of West Virginia State College. Since the Navy agreed 
to accept Negroes for general service a special unit for 
Negroes has been set up at Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station. ‘Those who qualify for further training are 
cligible for courses in various types of work. But Negro 
officers will not be accepted. ‘There are plans to recruit 
10,000 Negro Marines. Negroes and whites train to- 
gether in the Coast Guard. 


Race Relations in the Armed Services 


In certain respects there has been a distinct improve- 
ment since World War I, according to Walter White of 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, who presents the brighter side of the picture. 
Among the factors contributing to this improvement are 
the training of Negro and white officers without segrega- 
tion, the use of radio and motion pictures to show Negroes 
working and fighting with white Americans, the dawning 
realization that the white peoples of the world are only 
a minority, and the increasing number of trained Negroes. 
At the same time there is a “bitterness of reaction,” with 
“determined, well-organized, and apparently well-financed 
movements ... to teach Northern Negroes who are sent to 
Southern training camps their ‘place.’’> There are “sus- 
picious circumstances in abundance to indicate a concerted 
plan... to keep Negro soldiers . . . in their ‘place,’ and 
to ‘educate’ Northern white soldiers while in the South 
to look down on and hate Negroes.” 

P. L. Prattis, executive editor, the Pittsburgh Courier, 
finds that Negro service men are the victims of “split 
morale.” They want to fight and work. But the result 
of segregation as it is practiced in the Army and Navy 
is such that “group morale among Negroes in the armed 
services does not exist.” Some, to be sure, are “eager to 
give all they have for certain considerate commanders,” 
but they are “the exception which proves the rule.” In 
a tour of Army camps in 1941, the writer found that in 
nine cases out of ten the Negro area was “in the most 
inaccessible section of the camp.” The largest number of 
Negroes are in service, quartermaster, or work units. 
“Wherever there is work to be done in the Army, you 
may expect to find Negro troops predominate. Wherever 
there is fighting to be done, white soldiers will be in the 
forefront,” he says bitterly. The Negro soldier feels 
“that he does not belong, is not wanted and does not get 
the breaks white soldiers receive.” The officers of his 
units are of subordinate rank. The effect of this is “most 
tellingly felt in periods of conflict and in the allocation 
of facilities and supplies.” Negro soldiers have “had to 
wait for equipment whites already had.” For some time 
there were almost no Negro military police except at 
Fort Huachuca. Even now, Negro soldiers “resent the 
treatment their own M.P.’s receive.” The Special Serv- 
ices division has “implanted discrimination . . . wherever 
it had a chance” by providing separate facilities for Ne- 
groes. A large percentage of Negroes have been “indis- 
criminately placed” in labor units, which has had “a 
particularly depressing effect’? on young Northern Ne- 
groes. While not all white officers are prejudiced against 
their Negro troops “it is scarcely debatable that most of 
these white officers think of these men as Negroes and 
not as American soldiers.” Discrimination against Negro 
officers again angers the Negro soldiers. The discrimina- 
tions against Negroes in the Air Force, “the most 


dramatic” branch of the service, has .a “depressing effect” 
on Negroes. 

This discussion is carried further by Charles H, 
Hlouston, an attorney of Washington, D. C. Although 
some details have been corrected, he says, “the general 
overall pattern is the same” as in World War I—'segre- 
gation, compromise, hesitation.” Negro combat troops 
have “seen very little action,” although Negro service 
troops are used in most offensives. The aggression of 
“white American colorphobes” is ‘‘viciously organized 
through local and state authority.” The United States 
government “either cannot or will not protect” the Negro 
soldier against “persecution, assault and violence here at 
home. In many parts of the South the only effect of a 
Negro wearing the uniform is to single him out for extra 
violence on the part of the local police.” 


The Negro in Government Agencies and War Industries 


Up to 1938 most of the Negroes in government employ- 
ment were in “custodial” employment, with very few in 
the clerical or professional grades, according to Thomas 
N. Roberts of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. In 
1943, however, there were 135 “responsible officials . . . 
selected in practically every instance for their training 
and ability to perform the job.” The percentage of Ne- 
groes employed in competitive positions has increased 17 
per cent since 1938, when only 5.9 per cent of such jobs 
were filled by Negroes. 

In the last half of 1942 only 20 per cent of the Negroes 
who were training for war-industry work were in the 
South, although 80 per cent of the Negroes are in the 
South, according to Herman Branson, assistant professor 
of physics at Howard University. The proportion of 
Negroes in training for such employment is now about 
equal to their ratio in the population but only 2.4 per cent 
of those taking supplementary training to improve their 
skill late in 1942 were Negroes. More important than 
the enrollment statistics is the quality of the training. 
“In the South we expect in general poor equipment and 
poor facilities.” Some of it, indeed, is said to be “close 
to being outright fraudulent.” In other parts of the 
country “there seems to be little difference in the quality 
of training for both groups.” Negroes constitute only a 
little more than one per cent of all the students taking the 
courses of the Engineering, Science and Management War 
Training Program of the U. S. Office of Education. 
Where industries train their workers after employing 
them, “Negroes experience the initial difficulty of getting 
hired.” The only solution to the problem, Professor 
Branson believes, is “a strong government program di- 
rected to the development of skills irrespective of race, 
color or creed.” The Kilgore bill “to provide for all 
qualified persons the means of scientific and_ technical 
training and employment” would provide such a program. 

In 1940 the percentage of Negroes employed in mining, 
manufacturing and transportation was well below that in 
1910, although it had increased in domestic service, 
Robert C. Weaver, of the War Manpower Commission 
points out. In none of the industries which have been 
greatly expanded since then, except construction, was 
there “an appreciable number of trained colored workers 
in 1940.” Only iron and steel and shipbuilding had any 
“appreciable degree of non-white participation.” The 
employment of Negroes expanded first in the industries 
in which they were already being used. The government 
navy yards were the first to employ Negroes for skilled 
or semi-skilled work, and private yards on the West Coast 
and in the Middle Atlantic area have begun to follow 
that example. In the beginning Negroes, Mexicans and 
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ews were excluded from the aircraft industry but by 
\larch, 1943, there were six plants with more than 1,000 
Negro workers each. Early in 1942 it was estimated that 
only three per cent of the war-industry workers were non- 
white (95 per cent Negro). In March, 1943, 6.7 per cent 
were non-white. The greatest numerical gain has been in 
shipbuilding, where 8.7 per cent of all workers were 
wlored in March, 1943. The least gain has been in those 
industries where there are “concentrations of female 
labor and production jobs,” especially aircraft, electrical 
production and machinery. 

The greatest increase in the employment of Negroes 
has naturally occurred, Mr. Weaver points out, in the 
areas of greatest labor shortage. A survey of important 
war industries in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware 
showed that by October, 1942, their total labor force had 
increased 17.7 per cent but Negro employes had increased 
120 per cent. Three-fourths of them were using Negroes 
as production workers. In the last half of 1942 non-white 
employment in war industries, other than shipbuilding, 
increased almost fourfold in the Los Angeles area. Early 
in 1943 five per cent of the war workers and about a 
third of those in training for such work in the Kansas 
City areas were Negroes. In the Hampton Roads area in 
Virginia large numbers of Negroes are employed—even in 
derical and skilled work. But in none of the other critical 
labor shortage areas of the South is there any tendency to 
employ Negroes in new occupations. More of them are 
employed at higher wages but “almost exclusively” in 
unskilled or “helper” work. They are, however, again 
employed in the “better service jobs they had lost during 
the depression.” 

Leon A. Ransom, acting dean of Howard University, 
comments that in World War I the Negro “failed to 
become a part of the American war industrial scheme .. . 
because neither his employer, his white fellow employe, 
nor his government would give him the means to enforce 
participation.” But in World War II the situation is 
different. Employers refused to hire the Negroes trained 
in WPA and NYA programs until the governmental poli- 
cies of equal opportunities in the defense program re- 
gardless of race was implemented by the Executive Order 
establishing the Committee on Fair Employment Practices. 
While the effectiveness of the Committee’s work cannot 
be adequately estimated now, “some immediate improve- 
ment in employment practice was noted after each hear- 
ing.” Its indirect effect “can never be adequately mea- 
sured.” The most serious problem has been that of the 
labor unions which exclude Negroes from membership. 
It is not yet possible to know whether the government’s 
present policy is “a mere stop-gap .. . or if it affords an 
actual integration of the Negro into the industrial life of 
the nation on a basis of equality of skill and aptitudes.” 
In any case “one substantial and permanent result” will be 
the conviction of the Negroes that group action is essential. 


The Role of Morale Agencies Among Negroes 


Negro morale in World War I was “consistently high” 
in spite 6f “racial conditions . . . as oppressive, if not more 
s0, as those of the present,” according to Kenneth B. Clark, 
assistant professor of psychology, College of the City of 
New York. Today Negro morale is not good and it is 
“not likely to be appreciably raised by concessions made 
within the framework of a rigid policy of racial segrega- 
tion and discrimination.” The only way to develop an 
“adequate morale in the Negro group” is through “a 
sudden, dramatic, and honest reversal of the present 
exploitation and humiliation. Such a program adopted 
and prosecuted in good faith by the government of the 
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United States would change almost immediately the pres- 
ent pattern of Negro morale. .. .” 

While white immigrants have been “eagerly taken into 
the very bosom of the nation,” Lewis Kk. McMillan, pro- 
fessor of history, Wilberforce College, complains that 
“the thoroughly Americanized Negro has been forced to 
live apart.” Indeed, he has been so completely excluded 
from the “unifying force” of the nation that “a majority 
of his white fellow citizens had rather lose a major war 
than have him help win it.” While World War II 
reveals “minor changes for good” in Negro health, educa- 
tion and general cultural life, it is “clearer than ever .. . 
that America refuses to allow the race full participation 
in its life and activity.” 

Carroll L. Miller of Howard University, writing on the 
Negro and the volunteer war agencies, stresses the gains 
in Negro status. He finds that the Red Cross and the 
agencies in the U.S.O. have been “more liberal than during 
World War I. ... The facilities provided and the services 
rendered indicate serious attempts to provide adequately 
for the needs of Negroes. . . . The employment of Negro 
personnel, provisions for joint training of colored and 
white personnel, and similar salary scales for all employes 
represent developments which psychologically are perhaps 
without equal in the promotion and maintenance of 
morale.” 

Mary A. Morton, sometime professor of psychology at 
Dillard University, finds that the federal government has 
had two tasks. In the effort to modify the “unyielding atti- 
tudes of many white Americans” it has publicized “hith- 
erto under-played-up aspects” of Negro character, abilities 
and activities in the war effort and given “emphatic voice 
to the necessity for full utilization of all the manpower in 
the nation.” In the effort to make the full participation of 
Negroes in the war effort a reality, it has provided for 
them “information . . . to promote a sense of identifica- 
tion with the war effort,” “training to promote integra- 
tion,” assistance in finding “areas of participation,” and 
in securing employment. The “crucial test” of the 
program is in the “gains made in the participation and 
integration of Negroes in the war effort, with consequent 
rise in morale.” 

Claude A. Barnett, director, Associated Negro Press, 
and one of the more optimistic of the contributors, finds 
great improvement since 1917 in the treatment of the 
Negro in the white press, the radio, and motion pictures. 
While he deplores the “stereotyped servant roles of 
colored comedians,” the failure of many stations to broad- 
cast programs portraying Negro cultural life, and “‘occa- 
sional insults by radio speakers,” radio’s contribution to 
Negro morale “far outweighs the criticisms.” Much the 
same thing is true in regard to motion pictures. The 
roles for Negro actors have not changed much. A few 
recent films indicate, however, that some effort is being 
made to show Negroes “in a more favorable light.” Fed- 
eral authorities are bringing pressure on Hollywood to 
keep out “matters that would be offensive to any large 
segment of the population.” The All-American News 
Reel makes it possible for Negro theater-goers to see what 
other Negroes are doing. 

The Negro press, Mr. Barnett says, is now “well edited 
and articulate . . . throughout the nation.” There are 
“several fully accredited and qualified” Negro war cor- 
respondents in the different theaters of war. The tendency 
to ridicule Negroes “has virtually disappeared from the 
Northern metropolitan press.” Some newspapers have 
“even abolished racial designations in news stories unless 
such designation is a pertinent fact.”” The Negro press 
demands that the “ideal democracy, for which the present 
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war is being waged, be considered realistically and em- 
brace Negroes.” In 1917 both white and Negro leaders 
believed that separation in the Army was “by far the best 
policy.” Today Negroes who venture to take that attitude 
are roundly condemned by the Negro press and other 
leaders. The “very fervor” of the opposition to segrega- 
tion shows that “important gains have been made.” 


The first step in improving Negro morale through 
educational agencies is “the adoption of an educational 
bill of rights,” say Walter G. Daniel and Marion T. 
Wright of Howard University. This means “recognition 
of the inequalities in the provision for Negroes.” But 
there must be as well implementation of these ideas. To 
do this educational agencies should make clear the policy 
they are willing to follow, include Negroes and repre- 
sentatives of other minority groups in their programs, 
prepare “materials for use in schools of all levels” and for 
general readers, and integrate Negroes in the personnel 
of their membership, officers and staffs “as competent 
contributors whose race is not a barrier to employment or 
appointment.” Some organizations have carried out 
certain of the steps outlined above but they have not 
been “as forthright as . . . we have a right to expect.” 
Continued segregation means “the slowing of the social 
process of acculturation and the delaying of the solution 
of conflicts. . . . The majority opinion today looks to the 
federal government for the financial support and adminis- 
trative organization to make possible the necessary 
advances in education and morale.” 


The work of the church in maintaining Negro morale 
is discussed by Edgar Love of the Methodist Board of 
Missions and Church Extension. During World War I, 
he points out, there seems to have been no “unifying or 
serious approach to the whole question of Negro morale,” 
although “some churches did speak out against the more 
serious abuses . . . involving the Negro.” He refers par- 
ticularly to the Federal Council’s Committee on Negro 
Churches and to the statement on race relations issued in 
September, 1919. Soon after Pearl Harbor the executive 
committee of the Fraternal Council of Negro Churches of 
.\merica issued a statement pledging their loyalty to the 
nation in the crisis and urging “unhindered opportunity 
to make their full contribution to the defense of America.” 
The writer quotes also statements by interdenominational 
and denominational agencies and conferences. If the 
Christian Church is still to be the Negro’s mainstay it 
must “(1) preach without apology the oneness and 
equality of the human family. (2) Speak out courage- 
ously and loudly against every form of segregation and 
discrimination.” 


Ira De A. Reid, professor of sociology, Atlanta Uni- 
versity, takes a different point of view from most of the 
contributors to the symposium. He points out that when 
the United States declared war on Germany in 1917 the 
Negro community was already “upset because of the great 
migrations and increased mobility of its people.” This 
period of “fumbling and inchoate attempts at organized 
action” Mr. Reid believes was “the real low point in 
Negro morale.” He points out that 1919 was “the worst 
year of racial disorders since reconstruction days.” But 
a “racial cohesion hitherto unknown” was developed. In 
the period between the two wars the movement for social 
reform was accelerated among the Negroes. Their atti- 
tude changed from “one of moral hesitancy to one of 
dynamic forthrightness. . .. The Negro was in the mood 
for getting what he knew could come only through the 
organized cooperation that made war posible.” His faith 
in federal power was “greater than ever.” While there 


have been “significant outbursts”’ of race conflicts, there 
has been “nothing comparable” with any of the 26 rag 
riots in the last war. (This was presumably written befor 
the riots in several cities in June.) 


The Negro and Postwar Planning 


Merze Tate of Howard University declares that if the 
white and colored races do not find a basis for coopera. 
tion, then this war will result only in “a truce in prepara. 
tion for a race war.” “A full democratic program for 
Africa has nowhere been evolved.” Whether Europeans 
realize it or not, the white man’s “control over Eastern 
races ended” with the fall of Singapore. 

Two writers discuss what the Negro may expect from 
the peace. Margaret C. McCulloch, religious extension 
worker for the Federal Council’s Department of Race 
Relations, believes that from “a real peace” the Negro 
may expect to retain “certain slowly won, abiding gains’ 
and look forward to “an eventual ending at some far 
distant day of ‘racialism’ all over the world.” If that is to 
happen he must share in the struggle for “a rehabilitated, 
orderly, just world,” strive to overcome the “cultural 
lag” of his own people, and win “full, free, acceptable 
participation in the whole of American life.” What the 
Negro may expect “depends upon the degree of courage 
and intelligence with which he and his white fellow 
citizens of goodwill together tackle this matter of racial 
adjustment.” There is Negro and white leadership work- 
ing toward a cooperative effort to solve the problem in 
the churches (both Catholic and Protestant), in the 
Negro and white colleges of the South, in the trade unions 
and in the cooperation of Negro and white scholars, 

Lawrence C. Reddick of the New York Public Library 
thinks that a triumph of “progressive forces” at home 
and abroad might result in “a limited advancement of the 
interest and welfare” of Negro people in Africa, the 
Caribbean area and in the United States with “the pre- 
conditions for the concrete, programmatic, organized 
struggle of the Negro people.” 


Federal Council’s Race Relations Program 


What happens to America’s racial and cultural minori- 
ties in wartime is a matter of increasing concern to the 
churches. Evidence of this is to be found in the creation 
of the Federal Council’s new Commission on The Church 
and Minority Peoples. The Commission will undertake to 
assist the churches of the country to appraise themselves 
in relation to the Christian ideal of human brotherhood, 
to overcome the weaknesses shown by such an appraisal, 
to become familiar with the findings of modern science on 
the subject of race and to make known examples of 
successful interracial adjustment and cooperation which 
may be studied with profit and followed by churches and 
other Christian organizations. The Commission hopes to 
find within the Church an awareness, or to create it where 
it is lacking, of the need for such changes, and guide it 
into channels of constructive action. 

Dr. Will W. Alexander, vice-president of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, is the chairman of the new Commission 
and Rev. Bradford S. Abernethy its Director. 

The Department of Race Relations of the Federal 
Council of Churches is promoting a plan to enlist “for 
interracial brotherhood the active, courageous service of 
individuals in the local church and community.” Details 
in regard to recruiting, the duties of those who enlist and 
suggestions for procedure and activities are presented in 
To End This Day of Strife, which is available from the 
Federal Council. (Price six cents; quantity rates.) 
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